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Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address 

The  aftermath 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and 

other  sources  illuminating 

aspects  of  this  most  well-known 

Presidential  speech 

1950-1963 
Articles 

From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 

(Formerly  described  as:  Binder  5,  p.  77-86) 
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Chicago  Historical  Society  —  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS  EXHIBIT 


Public  Will  See 
Lincoln  Document 

CHICAGO  (  UP  )  —  All  five 
copies  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg address  which  are  in  his 
own  handwriting  will  be  brought 
together  in  Chicago  to  celebrate 
the  "four  score  and  seven  year" 
anniversary  of  the  historical  talk. 

The  Chicago  Historical  Society 
will  open  the  exhibit  on  the 
exact  anniversary,  Nov.  19,  1950. 

The  estimated  value  of  the 
documents    is    $400,000. 

Two  of  the  copies  are  owned 
by  the  Library  of  Congress;  one 
by  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  in  Springfield,  111.;  one 
by  Cornell  University,  and  the 
fifth  by  Oscar  Cintas  of  Havana, 
former  Cuban  ambassador  to  the 
United   States. 

Lincoln  wrote  the  first  copy 
of  the  address  in  Gettysburg  on 
the  morning  of  Nov.  19,  and  three 
copies  after  the  address  in  re- 
sponse to  special  requests.  No 
|two  of  the  five  copies  are  iden- 
tical in  punctuation,  words,  size 
or  appearance. 
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" Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new 
nation  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

"Now  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether 
that  nation,  or  any  na- 
tion so  conceived  and 
so  dedicated,  can  long 
endure. 


"We  are  met  on  a 
great  battlefield  of 
that  war. 


"We  have  come  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final 
resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation 
might  live. 

"  It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  cannot  dedi- 
cate, we  cannot  conse- 
crate, we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground. 

"  The  brave  men,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  who 
struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far 
above  our  poor  power 
to  add  or  detract. 

"  The  world  will  lit- 
tle note  nor  long  re- 
member what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did 
here. 

"  It  is  for  us  the  liv- 
ing rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  un- 
finished work  which 
they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced. 

"It  is  rather  for  us 
to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remain- 
ing before  us — that 
from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion  —  that  we 
here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall 
net  have  died  in  vain, 
that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


"  Eighty-seven  years  prior  to  the  current  - 
twelvemonth  the  ancestors  of  those  present 
on  this  historic  occasion  evoked  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  for  the  first  time  a  nation 
impregnated  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  members  of  the  genus  i 
homo  are  caused  to  exist  alike  in  quality, 
degree,  and  value. 

"  As  of  the  present  moment,  we  are  under 
engagement  in  a  monumental  series  of  mili-  I 
tary  operations  between  regions  within  our  I 
country  to  evaluate  the  mathematical  chances 
of  whether  that  nation,  or,  as  an  alternative, 
any  other  nation  similarly  impregnated  and 
similarly  dedicated,  possesses  a  possibility  of 
sustaining  itself  on  this  mundane  sphere  with- 
out impairment  for  a  conceivably  lengthy 
period  of  time. 

"  The  members  of  this  prodigious  congrega- 
tion are  assembled  within  the  confines  of  a 
battlefield,  of  considerable  dimensions,  that 
has  been  the  setting  of  a  portion  of  that 
conflict. 

"  We  have  put  in  an  appearance  to  dedicate 
a  constituent  fragment  of  that  area  as  an 
ultimate  slumbering  repository  for  those  hire- 
lings who  on  this  location  donated  their  exis- 
tences in  order  that  that  nation  might  con- 
tinue to  remain  alive. 

"  It  is  essentially  appropriate  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  established  standards  of  be- 
havior that  we  should  conduct  ourselves  in 
this  seemly  manner. 

"  However,  in  a  more  extensive  meaning, 
we  are  unable  to  dedicate,  we  are  unable  to 
consecrate,  we  are  unalble  to  sanctify  this  seg- 
ment of  God's  green  footstool. 

"  The  courageous  male  mammals — either 
still  in  existence  or  gathered  into  the  arms 
of  the  Almighty — who  opposed  the  adversary 
hereabouts  have  consecrated  the  area  re- 
motely superior  to  our  deficient  capability  of 
making  an  addition  thereto  or  subtracting 
therefrom. 

"  This  particular  division  of  the  universe 
will  to  an  inconsequential  degree  take  notice 
of  or  enduringly  bring  back  before  the  con- 
scious mind  our  utterances  hereabouts,  but  it 
is  incapable  of  forgetting  what  those  male 
mammals  accomplished. 

"  Those  of  us  who  are  still  numbered  among 
the  survivors  should  be  dedicated  to  the  still 
uncompleted  undertaking  which  the  hirelings 
engaged  in  battle  here  have,  up  to  this  date 
jn  the  annals  of  history,  so  beautifully  placed 
in  the  vanguard. 

"  It  is  our  responsibility  to  be  dedicated  to 
the  monumental  assignment  of  circumventing 
the  obstacles  that  still  stand  in  the  avenue 
of  our  progress  toward  peace  and  prosperity — 
that  from  these  esteemed  but  slightly  defunct 
homo  sapiens  we  seize,  without  force  or  arti- 
fice, a  large  dose  of  devotion  to  that  quarrel 
for  which  they  bestowed  the  ultimate  over- 
flowing amount  of  earnest  attachment — that 
the  entire  multitude  of  us  reach  the  deter- 
mination, on  an  exalted  plane,  that  these  who 
are  no  longer  endowed  with  life  shall  not 
necessarily  have  relinquished  their  lives  with- 
out avail,  that  this  nation  beneath  the  Su- 
preme Being  shall  have  another  parturition  of 
exemption  from  external  control,  and  that  the 
authoritative  direction  and  restraint  exercised 
over  the  actions  of  men  in  communities,  soci- 
eties, and  states — government  controling  the 
populace,  performed  by  the  populace,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  populace  shall  not  disappear 
from  the  planet  which  we  inhabit." 
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History  Made- 
Fourscore  And 
8  Years  Ago 

By  Walter  F.  Morse 

Except  that  it  was  considerably 
warmer,  Nov.  19,  1863,  at  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  Cemetery 
was  a  good  deal  like  Nov.  19,  1951, 
in  Chicago. 

Both  were  clear,  sunny  days,  fol- 
lowing nights  when  the  moon  was 
bright.  On  both  Nov.  19's  few 
Americans  were  thinking  about  his- 
tory in  the  making. 

This  was  curiously  the  case  at 
Gettysburg,  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States  was  among  the 
speakers  at  the  dedication  of  the 
cemetery. 

He  might  not  have  been  on.  the 
speaker's  platform  at  all  if  Col. 
Clark  E.  Carr,  Illinois  representa- 
tive on  the  Gettysburg  Cemetery 
Commission,  hadn't  more  or  less  in 
sisted  on  it. 

'A  FEW  REMARKS' 

The  other,  commissioners  had  felt 
the  President  wasn't  quite  up  to 
making  a  speech  adequate  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 

Carr,  then,  was  surely  a  sympa- 
thetic reporter  of  the  President's 
address.  Yet  here  is  what  Carr  said 
later: 

"He  (the  President)  began  in 
those  high,  clarion  tones,  which  the 
people  of  Illinois  had  so  often  heard. 
.  .  .  He  spoke  with  deliberation,  but 
cannot  be  said  to  have  continued 
more  than  three  or  four,  some  said 
two,  minutes.  .  .  . 

'  "So  short  a  time  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln before  them  that  the  people 
could  scarce  believe  their  eyes  when 
he  disappeared  from  their  view.  .  .  . 
Everyone  thought  that  .  .  .  Mr.  Lin- 
coln .  .  .  (had)  only  made  a  very 
few  'dedicatory  remarks.' " 

FIVE  COPIES  EXIST 

The  "few  remarks"  were,  of 
Course,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, destined  not  to  fade  like 
emoke  on  the  afternoon  air,  but  to 
become  immortal. 

That  immortality  was  fittingly 
fcymbolized  a  year  ago,  when  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society  brought 
together  for  the  first  time  all  the 
five  known  copies  of  the  address 
written  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  own 
hand.  -. 

About  10,000  persons  viewed  the 
documents  in  the  12  days  they  were 
on  display. 

"Most  visitors  took  time  to  read 
ftll  five,"  said  Paul  M.  Angle,  direct 
tor  of  the  society.  "The  intensity  of 
their  interest  was  indicated  by  their 
obvious  absorption  and  their  hushed 
Voices." 

ILLINOIS  HAS  ONE 

One  of  the  best-preserved  of  the 


Observing  88th  anniversary  of  Gettysburg  Address,  Charles 
Pall,  history  teacher  at  Jones  Commercial  High  School, 
assumes  role  of  President  Lincoln.  Impressed  are  students 
(1.  to  r.)  Beverly  Knudsen,  Marilyn  Futter  and  Betty  Gill. 
SUN-TIMES  Photo. 

months  after  the  dedication.  It  was 
auctioned  for  the  benefit  of  wounded 
Civil  War  soldiers  at  the  New  York 
Sanitary  Fair  in  April,  1864,  where 
it  brought  $1,000. 

By  that  time,  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress was  beginning  to  get  the  rec- 
ognition it  deserved.  And  as  a  result 
Lincoln  himself  was  beginning  to 
overcome  the  disappointment  he  had 
felt  in  the  speech  itself  and  the  in- 
difference with  which  most  of  its 
original  audience  had  received  it. 


five  copies  is  permanently  situated 
in  Lincoln's  state— Illinois.  Sheathed 
In  orange-tinted  plastic  in  the  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library  at 
Springfield,  this  copy  should  resist 
sunlight,  air  and  dampness  for  many 
more  years. 

It  was  purchased  for  the  state  in 
1944.  Donations  from  Illinois  school 
children,  supplemented  by  a  gift 
from  Marshall  Field,  president  of 
The  SUN-TIMES, -provided  the  $60,- 
000  needed  to  buy  it. 

Lincoln  wrote  this  copy  only  a  few 
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Lincoln's  5  Gettysburg 
Manuscripts  on  Display 

Just  four  score  and  seven  years  ago  to  the  day,  and  exact 
hour,  Lincoln's  three-minute  Gettysburg  Address  in  his  own 
handwriting  went  on  public  display  Sunday  at  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society, 


Five  copies  of  the  classic  speech 
written  by  Lincoln  himself,  some  of 
the  words  in  pencil,  some  in  ink 
will  be  shown  for  12  days  under 
armed  guard  as  part  of  the  nation's 
observance  of  its  87th  anniversary. 

At  the  commemoration  cere- 
monies in  the  society's  museum, 
Clark  and  North,  Gov.  Stevenson  de- 
clared that  Lincoln  took  a  global 
view  of  the  Civil  War. 

SAW  FULL  MEANING 

"He  saw  it  in  global  dimensions," 
said  Stevenson.  "It  was  not  only  the 
American  Union  that  was  imperiled. 
Upon  the  fate  of  the  Union  hung 
the  fate  of  world  democracy. 

"Lincoln's  fight  is  not  finished. 
The    far    future    into    which    he 


looked  is  here,  and  we  are  now 
the  living. 

"Four    score    and    seven    years 
after   he   uttered   these    immortal 
words,  it  is  for  us  to  be  rededicat- 
ed  to  our  democratic  faith." 
Lincoln's    "four   score   and    seven 
years"  speech  still  fits  the  present 
world     situation,      Stevenson     said. 
After  the  Civil  War  ended,  it  seemed 
that  Lincoln's  principles   were   get- 
ting world  acceptance,  he  declared, 
adding: 

"The  people  of  America  took  this 
for  granted.  To  us  it  became  mere- 
ly a  question  of  when  and  how. 
America  became  complaisant.  She 
lost  sight  of  her  mission. 

"Too  often,  she  took  a  selfish, 
limited  view,  ignoring  the  struggle 
of  other  people  to  shape  their  own 
affairs  and  win  more  of  life's  bless- 
ings for  themselves." 

MAYOR   TAKES  PART 

Taking  part  in  the  ceremonies 
also  was  Mayor  Kennelly.  Steven- 
son earlier  had  proclaimed  Sunday 
"Gettysburg  Address  Day"  through- 
out the  state. 

The  exhibit  is  the  first  showing 
of  the  five  copies  together.  An 
Army  honor  guard  stood  by  as  vis- 
itors filed  past  the  specially-built 
museum  case  and  paused  to  read 
Lincoln's  own  handwriting. 

Spectators    noted    the    slight 
changes  and  the  polishing  of  cer- 
tain words  that  Lincoln  had  made 
in  the  texts  while  copying  them. 
Museum  officials  said  the  manu- 
scripts are  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  display  will  be  shown  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  9:30  a.m. 
to  9:30  p.m.  On  Sunday  and  Thanks- 
giving Day  the  hours  will  be  from 
12:30    p.m.    to    5:30    p.m.    Saturday 
hours  are  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  Ad- 
mission   is   free    eXcept    on    Sunday 
when  adults  are  charged  30  cents. 
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By  Fletcher  Wilson 
The  "Four  score  and  seven  years  ago"  address,  given 
exactly  that  many  years  ago  to  the  hour  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
will  be  commemorated  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  in  ceremonies  at  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society. 

The  program,  with  talks  by  Gov. 
Stevenson  and  Mayor  Kennelly,  will 
open  an  exhibition  of  the  five  orig- 
inal manuscripts  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address. 

The  copies,  all  in  Lincoln's  hand- 
writing,   have    been    brought    to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  the 
society's    building   at    North    and 
Clark  in  Lincoln  Park.    They  are 
valued  at  $100,000  each. 
The  first  draft  of  the  address  was 
written   by  Lincoln  in   Washington 
several   days    before    he    went    to 
Gettysburg,  on  Nov.  19,  1863,  for  the 
dedication  of  the  Civil  War  cemetery. 
The    draft    starts    in    ink    on    a 
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square  piece  of  stationery.  The  sec- 
ond page  is  foolscap  with  the  words 
in  pencil. 

The  second  manuscript  is  a  "fair 
copy"  made  by  Lincoln  on  the  day 
of  the  address.    He  held  it   in  his 
hand  as  he  stood  before  his  audience. 
The  major  change  in  the  second 
copy  is  the   addition  of  the   sen- 
tence:   "It   is    for   us,   the    living, 
rather    to    be    dedicated    here    to 
the   unfinished    work    which   they 
(the    dead)     have,    thus    far,    so 
nobly  carried  on." 
The  following  three  copies  polish 
the  language  a  little.   The  "so  nobly 
carried  on"  phrase  appears   in  the 
third   and   following   copies    as    "so 
nobly  advanced." 

The  second  draft  also  had  taken 
a  polishing  step  by  changing  "This 
we  may  in  all  propriety  do"  to  the 
more  sonorous  "It  is  altogether  fit- 
ting and  proper  that  we  do  this." 
ADDS  A  PHRASE 
Another  change  indicates  that 
Lincoln  did  a  bit  of  extemporizing 
as  he  spoke.  The  phrase  "under 
God"  does  not  appear  until  the 
third  draft,  but  contemporary  news- 
papers reported  it  in  the  text  heard 
from  the  platform. 

It  is  in  the  section:  "That  this 
nation,    under   God,    shall   have   a 
new  birth  of  freedom." 
The  third  copy  was  made  at  the 
insistence    of    Edward    Everett,    a 
leading  orator  of  the  time,  who  was 
the  scheduled  principal  speaker  at 
the  dedication.    Everett,  who  spoke 
for  two  hours,  recognized  that  Lin- 
coln had  stolen  the  show  for  poster- 
ity with  three  minutes  of  literature. 
BEGS  COPY 
Everett   begged    the    copy    to    be 
sold   at    auction    at    a    fair   of    the 
Sanitary  Commission,   a  forerunner 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  fourth  copy  was  scratched 
off  for  George  Bancroft,  a  historian, 
to  include  in  a  book. 

Lincoln  then  decided  that  "cer- 
tain requisites  as  to  form"  were 
lacking.  He  made  a  formal  fifth 
copy,  with  meticulous  punctuation 
and  on  good  stationery,  to  leave 
behind  him. 

No  two  drafts  are  identical  in 
punctuation,  words  or  stationery.  • 
IN  VARIOUS  HANDS 
The  first  and  second  copies  are 
held  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 
The  third  belongs  to  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society.  The  fourth 
is  the  property  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. The  fifth  is  owned  by  Oscar 
B.  Cintas  of  Havana,  Cuba. 

The  manuscripts  will  remain 
on  display  through  Nov.  30. 
On  Sundays  and  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  museum  will  be  open  from 
12:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Weekdays, 
the  exhibition  hours  will  be  9:30 
a.m.  to  9:30  p.m.  Saturdays  the 
museum  will  close  at  4:30  p.m. 

A  Sunday  admission  of  30  cents, 
including  tax,  will  be  charged  adults. 
Other  days  are  free. 
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Gettysburg  in  '63 
ystic  Vision 


Illinois  Historian  Recalls 
Lincoln's  Immortal  Address 

BY  WILLIAM  McGAFFIN 

Of  Our  Washington  Bureau 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  —  Ninety-four  years  ago  Tuesday, 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  came  here  mid-way  in  the  Civil 
War  to  dedicate  the  soldiers'  National  Cemetery. 

He  delivered  an  address  that' 
has  since  become  immortal — , 
a  classic  so  staggering  in 
beauty  and  portent  that  those 
who  have  come  after  shrink 
from  the  task  of  speaking  on 
this  particular  day. 

Tuesday,  however,  it  was 
the  lot  of  Clyde  C.  Walton, 
Illinois  state  historian,  to  give 
the  principal  address  at  the 
cemetery  on  the  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 


WALTON  BEGAN  with  the 
observation  that  Lincoln  came 
to  Gettysburg  "because  there 
was  something  vitally  signifi- 
cant that  he  wanted  to  say." 

He  told  how  Lincoln  hoped 
that  his  few  words  would 
"soften  the  anguish  of  the 
bereaved"  who  stood  in  the 
crowd  that  day  at  the  cem- 
etery. And  of  how,  equally 
important,  Lincoln  "wanted 
to  say  to  a  nation  torn  and 
tormented  by  civil  war,  that 
the  good  fight  was  worth 
its  tragic  cost." 

He  pointed  out  how  much 
kinder  Lincoln's  words  were 
than  the  cruel  and  unforgiving 
speech  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam Seward  had  made  the 
previous  evening  in  Gettys- 
burg. 


SEWARD  said  in  part,  Wal- 
ton recalled,  that  he  saw  40 
years  ago  that  slavery  was 
opening  before  the  people  a 
graveyard  that  was  to  be  filled 
with  brothers  falling  in  mu- 
tual political  combat. 

"We  are  now  near  the 
graves  of  the  misguided," 
said  Seward,  "whom  we 
have  consigned  to  their  last 
resting  place,  with  pity  for 
their  errors." 

Walton  reminded  his  listen- 
ers of  what  the  Union  meant 
to  Lincoln — "a  mystic  vision 
of  liberty,  of  political  equality 
and  social  fraternity,  a  new 
life  for  the  individual  to  lead 
in  personal  freedom  and  sim- 
ple dignity." 

*    »    * 

HE  NOTED  that  "Lincoln 
spoke  here,  too,  of  the  violence 
which  is  the  idiot  twin  of  po- 
litical liberty." 

And  finally  Walton  bore 
down  on  the  integration  crisis 
that  has  the  nation  in  its  grip, 

"Today,  the  principle  of  the 
supremacy  of  federal  author- 
ity in  maintaining  the  law  of 
the  land  is  being  challenged," 
he  said,  "not  too  unlike  the 
way  Lincoln's  government  was 
challenged  nearly  a  century 
ago. 

"We  can  only  trust  that 
the  American  nation  again 
can  meet  a  challenge  in  the 
wisdom     and     dignity     and 


Walton  seemed  to  feel  that' 


steadfast  adherence  to  prin- 
ciple which  characterized 
the  faith  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 


it  will.  For  he  noted  in  con- 
clusion that  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lives 
upon  the  borders  of  this  battle- 
field and  cemetery. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  believe,  said  Walton,  "that 
one  great  American  by  virtue 
of  his  surroundings  may  draw 
from  the  exemplary  words 
said  here  by  the  greatest 
American  of  us  all,  the  wis- 
dom and  vision  necessary  to 
lead  the  United  States  toward 
the  promised  land  of  perpetual 
freedom,  dignity  and  prosper- 
ity." 
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LINCOLN  WORDS 
OF  94  YRS,  AGO 

IEARD  AGAIN 


Recalled  at  Dedication! 
Rites  at  Gettysburg 

BY  JOHN  FISHER 

[Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  19— 
On  the  94th  anniversary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  immortal 
address  at 'the  dedication  of  | 
the  national  cemetery  here,) 
the  nation  today  was  remind- i 
ed  that  Lincoln's  words  appro-  j 
priately  apply  to  current  na-! 
tional  troubles.  I 

Dr.  Cylde  C.  Walton,  Illinois 
state  historian,  gave  the  dedi- 
cation day  address  at  cere- 
monies in  Christ  chapel  of 
Gettysburg  college,  which  this 
week  has  been  holding  a  con- 
ference of  scholars  and  histo- 
rians on  the  Civil  war  battle- 
field. 

Walton  noted  that  President 
Eisenhower  has  his  farm  home 
adjacent  to  the  Gettysburg 
battlefield  and  expressed  hope 
that  he  may  draw"  inspiration 
from  Lincoln's  address  in  con- 
ducting his  duties  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Federal  Law  Challenged 

Referring  indirectly  to  re- 
cent southern  strife  over  civil 
rights  enforcement,  including 
the  school  integration  issue, 
Walton  declared  "today  the 
principle  of  the  supremacy  of 
federal  authority  in  maintain- 
ing the  law  of  ,the  land  is  be- 
ing challenged,  not  too  unlike 
the  way  Lincoln's  government 
was  challenged  nearly  a  cen- 
tury ago." 

"We  can, only  trust  that 
the  American  nation  again  can 
meet  a  challenge  in- the  wis- 
dom and  dignity  and  steadfast 
adherence  to  principle  which 
characterized  the  faith  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  Walton 
said.  "  The  responsibility  of 
maintaining  our  tested  and 
proven  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment should  indeed  weigh 
heavily  on  us  all." 


Lincoln's  3  minute  speech, 
beginning  "  Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago"  and  ending 
•'  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth,"  was  read  today  by 
Dr.  John  Hope  Franklin,  chair- 
man of  the  history  depart- 
ment at  Brooklyn  college. 

Hold  Ceremonies  Indoors 

The  ceremonies  were  origi- 
n  a  1 1  y  scheduled  to  be  con- 
ducted near  the  spot  where 
Lincoln  stood  in  the  cemetery 
on  Nov.  19,  1863,  when  he  de- 
livered the  address,  but  rainy 
weather  forced  their  transfer 
indoors. 

Earlier  today,  at  a  luncheon 
sponsored  by  the  Lincoln  Fel- 
lowship  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ralph  G.  Newman,  proprietor 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  book- 
|shop  in  Chicago,  reported  on 
the  tremendous  interest  in 
writings  about  the  Civil  war 
and  Lincoln. 
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Is  Shed  on 
Civil  War 

Historians  Meet 
At  Gettysburg 

BY  WILLIAM  MCGAFFIN 

Of  Our  Washington  Bureau 
GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  —  The 
Civil  War  is  one  of  the  most 
written-up,  talked  about  wars 
that  ever  took  place.  But  even 
now,  nearly  a  century  later, 
the  historians  are  still  finding 
fresh  things  to  say  about  it. 
For  instance,  Allan  Nevins. 
Columbia  University  profes- 
sor of  history,  feels  that  "the 
most  important  result  of  the 
struggle,  apart  from  the  ob- 
vious facts  of  the  saving  of 
the  Union  and  destruction  of 
slavery,  was  the  conversion  of 
an  unorganized  people  into  an 
organized  nation." 

*    *    * 
NEVINS  maintains  that 
"the  methods  and  implications 
of  the   change   are   not   even 
yet  fully  understood." 

He  made  this  point  in  a 
Lecture  here  Sunday  night 
that  kicked  off  a  three-day 
conference  to  Civil  War — An 
Emergent    New    America." 

The  conference  is  being 
held  as  the  final  event  of 
Gettysburg  College's  125th 
anniversary  celebration. 

Among  the  Civil  War 
authorities  who  are  here  as 
con  f erence  consultants  are 
Ralph  G.  Newman  of  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  bookshop, 
Chicago,  and  Clyde  C.  Walton. 
Illinois  state  historian  and 
editor  of  "Civil  War  History. 
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Gettysburg 
Dedicated 
Anew  by  Ike 

By  Jean  M.White 

Stall  Reporter 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  Nov.  19 
The  hallowed  ground  of  Get- 
tysburg was  rededicated  to- 
day, one  hundred  years  after 
Lincoln  spoke  his  enduring 
words  here. 

Standing  near  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  stood  for  his 
address,  former  president 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  spoke 
the  feelings  of  the  gathered 
crowd:"  ...  as  here  we  sense 
his  deep  dedication  to  free- 
dom, our  own  dedication  takes 
added  strength." 

That  strength  is  needed  to- 
day, Gen.  Eisenhower  added, 
because  the  unfinished  work 
of  which  Lincoln  spoke  in 
1863  is  still  unfinished  and  "to 
live  for  a  country  is  a  duty 
as  demanding  as  the  readiness 
to  die  for  it." 

As  Gen.  Eisenhower  spoke, 
the  afternoon  sun  slanted 
through  the  trees  to  dapple 
the  leaf-covered  grave  plots 
on  the  slopes  nearby.  Mark- 
ers for  soldiers  who  fell  in 
World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  now  stand  near  the  graves 
of  the  Civil  War  dead. 

Meaning  Remains 

It  was  on  such  a  clear  fall 
day  one  hundred  years  ago 
that  President  Lincoln  had 
come  to  make  a  few  appro- 
priate remarks  to  dedicate  the 
soldiers'  cemetery  for  the 
Union  men  who  had  died  in 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  That 
had  been  less  than  five 
months  before,  and  Lincoln 
spoke  words  to  give  meaning 
to  their  death. 

That  meaning  remains  for 
us  today,  the  Centennial 
speakers  reminded  an  audi- 
ence of  nearly  8000,  on  the 
cemetery  grounds. 

Gen.  Eisenhower  added  an 
epilogue  to  his  prepared 
speech  today.  He  noted  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  reminded  his 
hearers  a  century  ago  that 
they  had  no  power  to  dedicate 
the  cemetery. 

"We  have  no  such  power  to 
rededicate  it,"  Mr.  Eisenhower 


told  his  present-day  audience. 
"Make  a  Beginning" 

But  he  also  told  his  listen- 
ers that,  as  they  stood  to  hear 
the  trumpeter  play  the  sol- 
dier's farewell  of  Taps  and 
shared  the  grief  of  families 
who  had  lost  loved  ones  in 
battle,  they  could  "make  a  be- 
ginning to  do  our  part  in 
helping  finish  the  unfinished 
business  of  which  Lincoln 
spoke." 

The  rededication  ceremony 
at  the  cemetery  this  afternoon 
climaxed  a  three-day  centen- 
nial observance  of  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address. 

The  speakers'  platform  to- 
day stood  about  50  yards  from 
the  spot  where  Lincoln  spoke. 
The  original  place  is  now 
marked  by  the  Soldiers'  Na- 
tional Monument  in  the  center 
of  the  Civil  War  graves,  which 
are  laid  out  in  great  semi-cir- 
cles. Many  of  the  simple  mark- 
ers bear  only  numbers  as  "un- 
knowns" of  Ohio,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  other  Northern 
states. 

The  Centennial  program  to- 
day started  with  a  parade  to 
the  cemetery.  A  century  ago, 
the  procession — as  most  pa- 
rades—started late.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln rode  a  chestnut  horse, 
his  legs  dangling  over  the 
sides,  with  his  stovepipe  hat 
atop  his  head. 

Same  Parade  Route 

The  motorcade  today  fol- 
lowed the  same  route  up  Balti- 
more street  to  Cemetery  Hill, 
where  17  acres  of  land  had 
been  bought  near  the  local 
cemetery  to  bury  the  Union 
dead  of  Gettysburg. 

In  the  line  of  march  today 
were  two  military  units  with 
close  ties  to  Gettysburg.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  Marine 
Band  had  accompanied  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  on  the  bumpy, 
six-hour  train  ride  from  Wash- 
ington. The  marchers  also  in- 
cluded the  Third  (Old  Guard) 
Infantry  Regiment,  which  had 
sent  three  companies  to  fight 
in  Gettysburg. 

Some  15,000  persons  had 
gathered  for  the  cemetery 
dedication  in  1863.  They  heard 
a  two-hour  discourse  by  Ed- 
ward Everett,  the  orator  of 
the  day,  before  President  Lin- 
■coln  arose  to  turn  a  small 
ceremonial  task  of  making  a 
"few  appropriate  remarks"  in- 
to a  classic. 

He  took  barely  two  minutes 
to  say  his  ten  sentences.  Mr. 
Lincoln  left  his  mark  of  brev- 
ity on  the  ceremonies  today. 
The  speeches  were  short,  and 
the  program,  simple  but  mov- 
ing, was  over  in  little  more 
than  an  hour. 
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